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pulling some cords at one side ; with the bar 
drawn upward toward the ceiling with its burden 
of clothing, the space below is left conveniently 
free for reaching the drawers or for other use. 
In these rooms are never any matches to cause 
dirt or danger, an electric lighter of perfect 
operation being used instead to produce a spark. 

Of another style entirely are the large, open, 
comfortable rooms of a son of one of the great 
New York bankers. In the bedroom is a simple 
suite of green painted, and evidently not new 
furniture, cherished by its owner, and with which 
he would not part in exchange for a regal outfit. 
The luxury of the room ends with the green 
necessary articles, if a sense of width and freedom 
and airiness do not count as such. 

The bath room is also of good dimensions, 
and the study room with solid Brussels carpet and 
dark- toned wall paper not too eminently of an 
art character, is truly spacious. Some curious old 
guns are crossed above the mantel piece, and pipes 
of odd and fantastic shapes show one of the occu- 
pant's fancies. In the closet, we are told, are 
packed a couple of mummy heads and a skeleton 
hand. The large room contains a few pictures of 
horses, a deer's head is placed above a book case, 



The care exercised by some of the Harvard 
students in regard to the preservation of their 
furniture and decorations is remarkable. In a 
part of the rooms articles are packed and covered 
for the summer months in the manner of the best 
of housewives. Indeed girls and many women 
might learn something much to their advantage 
from these college methods of housekeeping. It is 
certain that no man or woman could surpass an 
undergraduate from Boston in folding away and 
securing objects from the deteriorating influences 
of vacation absence. The place where he presides 
is most pure and sweet, and smoking within it is 
not indulged. One New York student in the 
building is credited with similar expertness and 
delicacy in housekeeping practices. 



MOORISH DECORATION. 

fflANY designs have recently been made by 
New York artists and decorators for Moor- 
ish lattices to be used for windows and for shutting 
off portions of halls, galleries and staircases. They 
admit light, and those behind can enjoy a view 
through them, while to those in front they form 



able and attractive the Moresque style may be 
rendered with a little adaptation and convention- 
alization. The building is more tasteful than the 
New Y^ork Academy of Music, because its decora- 
tive scheme is coherent and uniform, and not a 
hybrid of incongruous styles, with steamboat style 
predominating. The Brooklyn Academy interior 
always had an Oriental cast, but it was dull and 
dark. Now the walls, ceilings and galleries have 
been repainted in a higher key, giving a remark- 
able sense of cleanliness, cheerfulness and increased 
space, for light rooms always appear larger than 
dark ones. The walls are lightly stencilled, and 
the gallery fronts show relief work in bronze, em- 
phasized with gold. The auditorium presents a 
rich appearance, as new, broad and comfortable 
chairs, upholstered in crimson velvet and with a 
suggestion of Eastlake in their straight lines, re- 
place the old, round- backed, leather-seated, cast- 
iron affairs that thousands have groaned in. Their 
angularity of form coincides with the geometrical 
character of the wall and ceiling decorations. 



An exhibition is being given at Rouen of all 
obtainable paintings, prints, etc., relating to the 
city, historically or otherwise. 
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and on an easel rests a folio representing the game 
birds and water fowl of America. 

A smoking apparatus of nautical design is 
formed by oars, as standards for a round slab con- 
taining the equipment of boxes and silver net 
with the figure of a sailor among the rest. No 
works of fine art are seen here, nor any articles 
other than a Turkish window seat to indicate the 
least approach to luxurious habit. A large plain 
study table and chairs of which some are cane 
bottomed, form the principal furniture. The 
rooms are attractive from a large simplicity and 
naturalness, and after a study of the pentagon 
jewel of decoration already described, a view of 
this widely different place affords something of the 
impression of a prairie. 

A room of simple refinement in this building 
is one furnished and used by a professor in the 
college. The floor is covered only by a single rug 
of moderate dimensions, and the blue draperies 
are neither new nor magnificent. But pleasant 
ease, if not luxury, is the suggestion of couch and 
chairs. Most of all is the grace of something 
indefinable which frequently pertains to the habi- 
tation of a person of thought. It is found here in 
a peculiar degree, among tlie unobtrusive arrange- 
ments of the few excellent busts and engravings, 
and the well-lilled Ijook cises, in which work.s of 
Goethe and Schiller predominate. 



a well nigh impenetrable screen. Mr. A. A. Ander- 
son has made several of these lattices of interlaced 
spindle work, to be used in rooms where he has 
applied to the walls large panels of richly-colored 
geometrical designs, and Elihu Vedder has a 
scheme that we shall probably hear more of, as I 
believe he has a patent pending. It consists of a 
net work of wood or wire, on which is strung cyl- 
inders and buttons of colored and agatized glass. 
Some of these pieces are brilliant in hue and some 
are opalescent, their color developing in the sun. 
A window screened in this fashion admits light 
almost as freely as transparent panes, and in the 
morning light the window, glittering as if studded 
with gems, has a richer effect than one is likely to 
find in places where traditions of Moorish art are 
closely adhered to. Mr. Vedder maintains the 
form of that art in this decoration, but, by the 
substitution of glass for wood and of colors for 
monotint, he has invested the form with life and 
brilliancy. The suitability of Moorish decoration 
for large apartments has been recently tested, and 
one might cite the New York Casino and Brooklyn 
Academy of Music as buildings where it has been 
employed to advantage, though the Casino has 
rather too much decoration, and the blaze and 
dazzle of gold on its Walls and ceiling cloy the 
.spectator after a time. The Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, freshly redecorated, shows how service- 



PERSIAN MODERN ANTIQUES. 

IP not as inventive as formerly, Persian crafts- 
men are scarcely less skillful in handiwork, 
and labor continues cheap. If there are no armies 
to be o'ad with carved and inlaid helmets, breast- 
plates and bucklers, there is a host of collectors, 
artists and virtuosi, studios or banqueting-halls, 
and the Persian artisans have taken up the busi- 
ness of manufacturing "old arms" at reasonable 
prices. Ispahan is the center of this industry. 
These modern antiques are often made in a costly 
manner, inlaid with silver and gold after exquisite 
designs of the most elaborate character. Some- 
times they are sold with little attempt to conceal 
the fact that tliey are new. Only an expert could 
detect the difference between some of these imi- 
tations and the genuine antique. Even the famous 
blades of Khorassan, whose wavy steel rivaled in 
temper that of Damascus, are cleverly imitated in 
appearance, if not in quality by chemical devices. 
— Minhter Bevjamin\s report. 



A WASHSTAND, which is a novelty, consists of 
two capacious marble slabs, held in proper posi- 
tion by brass bars and supporting bowls, pitchers, 
etc. This gives a generous space for the toilet, 
and is very much neater than the old-fashioncl 
affairs. 



